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AGRICULTURE, 


Farm Work for January. 


4 new month and a New Year commence to-day ; 
on thoughts, or new combinations of thought, will 
~aent themeelves, and we are led to moralize on 
» ‘apse of time by the frequent recurrence of the 
yendaries that have been set along the way to 
ack off the allotments. 

{rc modern years as long as those that nursed 
«youth? Are months as long now as weeks 
a when we were minors and under masters and 
wos? Does not thanksgiving come oftener than it 
J old times? And has not New Year's Day in- 
essed its speed ? 

\o old saying is, that time flies while we are in 
pod company. Hours of pleasure are not so long 
«hours of pain. The conclusion to be drawn is, 

youth is not the happiest era. That apparently 
dort years ore happier than long ones. if Time 


wom to fly faster in advanced life and yet has not | sented. But they were happy in being relieved 


Jered bis pace, then our latter years are best. | 
They are more full of enjoyment, or at least less 
wnoying, than years of pupilage, and of anticipa- 
on. 

We are aware of no better test of the compara- 
ve happiness enjoyed in youth and age than the 





They asked for beets, the blood beet, the sugar 
beet, and the mangel wurtzel,—and they heard of 
| their being still in existence, bat few and far be- 
| tween. Why it is, that this luxuriant and nu- 
| Iritious vegetable, that a few years since threat- 
ened to supersede all others, is shoved aside, 
| they are not advised ; but certain it is, that the 
cultivation of the beet is not increasing. We 
have heard of its being suspected of engrossing 
all the nutriment within its reach, and of ex- 
hausting and unfitting the soil for subsequent 
crops ; but whether these are jealous aspersions 
/or well founded characteristics, we are not at 
| present called upon to determine. More 
| than once in our inquities about the grow- 
| ing of the onion, have we heard it averred that 
\ beets and onions have no good fellowship with 
| each other. 
Not finding any beets presented, they next 
Jooked about for the ¢urnip, the far famed Ruta 
| Baga, about which so much has been said, and 
| from which, so much has been expected. A 
| few small patehes only could they hear of, and 
| no one ready to speak their praise. Their sus- 
| picion is, that even the Ruta Baga is viewed 
| with less favor than it heretofore has been. If 
| this be so, they would gladly have been inform- 
,ed ofit. For information of crops that do not 
succeed, may be equally serviceable, as of those 
thatdo. Though we must admit, that we have 
never known a premiom awarded for the failure 
}of acrop. But your committee are sensible of 
}the impropriety of passing judgment against 
| those, who have had no opportunity of being 
| heard in their defence, and therefore, they for- 
bear to express any opinion against the turnip ; 
| they only regret that they could not have been 
| favored with the taste of them. 

When the committee sat down to their repast, 
they were not a little annoyed with the: appre- 
hension, that it might be anything but agreeable, 
inasmuch as nothing but onions were then pre- 


of these apprehensions, before é£ was too late, by 
there being brought in several dishes of Carrots 
well prepared, which on examination were found 
to be of the very best quality. The beauty of 
the carrot, both when growing in the field, and 
harvested in the cellar, have made it at all times 
a favorite vegetable in our estimation. This 





weming rapid ran of time in the one pared with 
se other. Youth then should not despair; and old 


Pp of its excellence has in no measure been 
weakened by the examination of the statements 





ye should not grumble. 
January is usualiy the coldest month of the twelve, | 
vot it ie not always so. ‘The short days of January | 
we not eo agreeable to the employer as to the em- 
soved. Yet the wages of labor may be so agreed | 
spon that it may be continued through the whole | 
vear without detriment to the employer. And our | 
uvice to the employed is to work for low wages 
niber than lie idle, Farmers usually pay as much | 
they can afford to pay; and when they furnish | 
ward in these short days they must not be expected 
pay bigh prices. | 
Laborers, have now a better chance to lay up cap- 
alfor themselves than they had twenty or thirty 


yarsago. ‘They have nothing to provide but their | 
wo clothing, and as cottons and wollens are not | 


wif as high now as they were in those years, they 


hardly say that the money they now receive is) Mr. Bushby’s land situated in the South-wester- 


wi worth as much as it was. 
Land is rather higher in New England than it 
Vet land that can be used 


ms thirty years ago. 


ir nothing but farming has not advanced much» | five ¢ 


wt half so mach as wages have. 


uw thatsem ever would, 

Yurntare for houses too is as cheap as it has ever | 
been, andthe same may be said of the groceries that 
are asually purchased by farmers. Cattle to stock’a 


farm are at this moment high, this is only a tempo- | 


nvy rise, and cash may soon be expected to go as the same time aware that premiums should be 


fr in the purchase of stock as it has ever gone. 

Laborers for cash wages cannot therefore com- 

un of the comparative value of money, and as 

*y all know their wages are nominally higher than 
vey formerly were, they must admit that they have 
better chances to accumulate property than they 
ormerly had. 

Yet though wages are now higher than almost 
wy commodity that is te be purchased, we would 
mothe understood as eomplaining. We rejoice to 
re good prospects for the men who have no other 

pital than their ability to labor. High wages are 
And it is this which most 

“inguishes our new world from the old. So long 
weapitalists are able to pay high wages and can af- 


be hope of our country. 


‘rd to pay them, so long may we look for progress- 
v¢ improvement, and a gain in the condition of the 
adostrious, 

While wages are high the Almshouse will never 
* burthensome to the community. And late may 
ibe when wages are as low in America as in Eu- 
pe, when the land and the capital of the country 
we inthe hands of a few. 

An industrious young farmer may lay up from 
180 to 100 dollars a year and clothe himself well. 
loa few years he may have so much capital at in- 
wrest as to nid him sensibly in bis accumulations. 
Ne may thea purchase land and set up for him- 
wifor he may act as agent for another at advanced 
‘rs. Industry and frugality will accomplish 
wonders. 


TRULY A FINE PIG. 

Mr. W. G. Lake of Topsfield, writes to us that 
Roberts Lake of that town killed a pig last week 
© y fileen months old, that weighed, after dressing, 
‘ST pounds. He sold the pig for Fifty-three dol- 
“art before weighing—about nine cents a pound. 

This is a remarkably good pig for his age. There 
wt bat few that come up to 600 pouuds at one year 
ted ahalfold. Me. Lake thinks there is a tincture 
‘the Byfield blood in him. ‘The Byfield breed, it 
‘well known, has beena celebrated old settler in 
Lave county. 








LP The President of the Essex county Agri- 
“wtural Society has sent us the following re- 
port 


ON ROOT CULTURE. 


Notwithstanding the great variety of dishes 
‘splayed in our bill ef fare, the Committee on 
Steg down to their entertainment, found them- 
‘Ves restricted to but one,—and this not of the 
"est savory odor. They found onions of the 
‘ery best qualiy,—hashed, botled and stewed— 
‘st still nothing but onions. They also found 
“article, now for the first time brought for- 
‘ant, But being invited guests, they felt it to 
~* their duty civilly to partake of what was set 
ore them. One of the committee gently ask- 
“ fora few pétatoes, an article never before 
“tong the missing, bat was told that something 
worse than the Assatic Cholera had come among 
“em, and that there was absolute apprehension 

' their being lost forever. Inquiry was made, 
“*ether the Doctors had been consulted as to 
the nature of the malady prevailing; and it 


» eo. . i i 
~— d they had from all directions, wethoul 
freeing i 

g. 


On examining their prescriptions, | 


—_*Y appeared to be confusion confounded. The 
;.) ‘hing they hit upon as having a saving in- 
— was salf,—and this, no two agreed as to 
a, pennes of administering. As to the ration- 
me the disease, ho one was prepared to speak 
hen ye ‘ence. The Committee were there- 
out thane tmne at least, compelled to go with- 
theit favorite, the potato. 





| Both of these gentlemen, too diffideat to come 


And a handred |tion of both their statements, and taking into 
wilars will purchase as mach in value of farm tools) view all the attendant circumstances, the com- 


of the snecessful cultivation by Mr. B. P. Ware 
of Marblehead, and Mr. H. Bushby of Danvers. 


forward with their clauns, until they were cer- 
tain they had something worthy of presentatien, 
have at the request of the committee, handed in 
their accounts of culture, which are herewith 
submitted. Their crops are remarkably good. 
M:. Ware's crop, on nearly one acre, is at the 
rate of thirty-five and a quarter tons to the acre. 
Mr. Bushby’s crop on more than half an acre, 
is at the rate of thirty-two and one-third tons to 
the acre. There may have been larger crops 
than these; but the largest that has heretofore 
come to our knowledge in this County, was ¢hir- 
ty-two tons to the acre—and this on extraordina- 
ry good land. Mr. Ware's land, situated on the 
borders of the ocean at Marblehead, we know to 
be good ; and so are his advantages for dressing 
| it,—of which he made a liberal use—applying 
| at the rate of eight cords of manure to the acre. 


ly part of Danvers, on Needham’s plain (so 
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“Pork is up.” 

Farmers are now well paid for their well fatted 
pork. Prices are good, yet the materials for fatten- 
ing were produced at as little cost last year as usual. 
Potatoes fell short, it is trae, but other articles were 
better than in average years, and pork has been 
made at less cost than in many seasons that we have 
known. 

Prices are higher in consequence of war in this 
western world,and famine in the east. Yet we 
must not pray for war or famine. If we cannot 
succeed by the arts of peace our business is not 
worth pursuing. If war is to be our element let us 
drop the plough and tarn Indian. Take the toma- 
hawk and the scalping knife and live by robbing 
others. 

With a change in the prices of pork will be a 
corresponding change of sentiment in regard to the 
rivalry of farmers in regions distant from each other. 
A few years ago our New England farmers began 
to despair of successful competition with the west in 
the production of pors. But now they find a good 
market at home, though the seasons have been pro- 
pitious in the western country, and the facilities of 
intercourse have increased. 

Let us take courage then and continue to make 
pork. None is found superior to that which is 
made within 40 miles of the capital of New Eng- 
land, and none brings so high prices. The dairy 
and pork-making should go hand in hand, for one 
aids the other. 

But to make the most of our pork we mast pay 
attention to the breeds that are most saleable and 
most profitable. We commit an error when we 
practice purchasing from droves of wild hogs in- 
stead of propagating from the most approved and 
known kinds. There is great difference in the va- 
rious species in regard to their flesh, its tenderness 
and sweetness, as well as in regard to their disposi- 
tion to fatten. It isa known fact that some hogs 
are made fat at half the cost that is required to fat- 
ten others. How important then to select the best. 
Pigs kept for breeding should not be kept high. 
December and January are good months to admit 
the mates, as pigs may be expected in sixteen weeks 
afterwards. April and May therefore will be the 
months when the sucklings will need milk and when 





| called) is of ordinary quality ; but fur ten years 
| past, has been under the care of most faithful 
| cultivators. He applied manure at the rate of 


ords to the acre. Upon acareful examina ee 


the mothers must have strict attention. 


Many litters of pigs are annually lost through 





mittee regretted exceedingly that they could not | 
have had an opportunity of viewing the crops | 
while growing. The committee are aware that 
the largest quantity of produce on the same 
quantity of land, all other things being equal, is 
of course the meritous claim. ‘They are also at 


awarded, not so much for the quantity of pro- 
duce, as for the skill apparent in the prodacuen 
of it. In view of all these facts, the committee 
entertain a highly favorable opinion of both 
these claims, but are not prepared to say which 
is the most worthy ; and therefore think it prop- 
er to divide the premium. 


car alone. Breeders must not be kept 
closely confined. And care must be taken that 
they are not distarbed in their pens, or shifted from 
one place to another at a time when they are ex- 
pected to breed. They will not bear disturbance 
at such times, andthe owner will do better to let 
his sows run off into the woods ani choose their 
own ‘‘straw’’ than to exercise the least authority 
over them. 

Any interference at such times frets them and 
renders them savage. They often devour their 
own offspring, or when the litter is large they 
wallow on them and cause suffocation. 


Yet we have never known such to be the case when 





At the solicitation of the Committee, they | 
have been kindly favored by Mr. Daniel Osborn, | 
Mc. John Peaslee, Mr. James P. King, and Mr. | 
Aaron C. Proctor, all of Danvers, with minute 
statements of their methods of cultivating onions, 
and of their products the present year. These 
statements are herewith submitted. 

In addition to the information thus derived, 
and in compliance with the wish expressed at 
the time of their appointment, your committee 
have spared no pains, by personal examination | 
of fie'ds under culture, through the season, and 
by inquiry of those best informed on the subject, | 
to become thoroughly acquainted with this | 
branch of culture. And although they do not | 
wish or expect every owner of land to become | 
cultivators of onions ; nor do they believe that | 
all have the skill, industry and perseverance ne- 
cessary to success, if they should attempt it; 
still they are not aware of any other use of land 
that affords a better reward for the labor ap- 
plied, unless it may be the cultivation of some | 

les, in the immediate 


fruits and garden vegetables, 
vicinity of large markets, such as strawberries, 
asparagus, cellery, &c. &e., for which the de- 
mand ts limited; and which must necessarily be 
distributed and consumed at the time. 

Finding it impossible to condense within the 
reasonable limits of a Report, our ideas on this 
subject, we have arranged them in the form of 
**An Essay on the Cultivation of the Onion,” 
and submitted it to the examination of the Com- 
mittee appointed to judge of such papers. 

The general result of our inquiries is, that 
the average yield of Onions in the town of Dan- 
vers the present year (where at least two hund- 
dred acres have been cultivated) is One hundred 
and Eighty barrels, or from,four to five hundred 
bushels per acre. 
eral successive years, has been one dollar 
barrel. The present year, the best kinds have 
commanded in the matket, one dollar and a 
quarter pet barrel. The average cost of dress- 
ing and cultivating an acre of Jand with onions 
does not exceed seventy-five doliars—leaving a 
net income for the use of the land, of at least 
one hundred dollars per acre. 

The Committee recommend that the Society's 

remium of six dollars be awarded to Mr. John 
Peaslee, fur his successful cuiture of onions. 
And that a gratuity of three dollars each be giv- 
en to Mr. Daniel Osborn, Mr. Aaron C. Proc- 
tor, Mr. James P. King, Mr. Benjamia P. 
Ware, and Mr. Henry Bushby, for their atten- 
tion in preparing their statements; and in the 
hope, that such persevering laborers and accurate 
observers will be disposed to b members 
of the Society. For it will be remembered that 
a large part of the generation who founded the 
Society have past away; and the remainder are 
admonished that they will cease to be useful. 

For the Committee, 
J. W. PROCTOR. 
Danvers, November 15th, 1847. 














Tue Hoe ann tue Suate. As was riding 
in the stage, looking to see what could be seen, 
as all passengers do, my eye was attracted by a 

lad bearing on his shoulder a bright new hoe 
with a handle attached to it, and on his hoe han- 
dle there was suspended a slate. ‘Noble rep- 
| resentative of a Northern laborer!"’ 1 exclaim- 
| ed «March on, brave boy! march on! Keep 





The average value, for a “hinge of good quality; yet it is too often the case 


sows are permitted to run at large and have the 
means of seclusion. They often wander to a dis- 
tanc2and find shelter in bushes or woods, where 
may be found a dozen white little ‘‘responsibilities”” 
in a single nest—the mother standing sentinel and 
never quitting them till hanger compels her to visit 
the old trough for the nourishment of herself and 
her brood. 


She thea covers them with leaves, and in hog 
latin, or some better language she bids them lie quiet 
till her return. Her master now follows her, afar 
off, pretending not to watch her, and by the direc- 
tion she takes he is enabled to find his prize. A 
little coaxing and kind treatment will soon satisfy 
her that her young are to be favorites with her 
master and she coaxes them to follow her home. 

We have before advised our young farmers who 
have not experience in the business, that sows must 
not be full fed at once afier having a litter. If they 
are cloyed with food the first day they lose all ap- 
petite for nourishinent, and of course pine and grow 


poor. 





pcp The Philadelphia Satarday Post gives the 

following recipes for 
CURING MEAT. 

The difference between doing a thing right, and 
doing it wrong, is perhaps nowhere more_ obviously 
shown than in curing salted provisions. ‘There are 
few people who do aot relish a slice ef nice ham or 
corned beef; and many a good housewife can 
speak of the various advantages, in the mysteries of 
cookery, which belong to well-cured, clear, pickled 
pork. Itisa very easy matter to have all these 


that we find them pat up or managed in so careless 
a manner, that they are actually anwholesome, or 
in such condition that they can only be eaten by 

of the t i 





r s Le 
Hams. For every one hundred pounds of meat, 
take five pints of good mol » (or five pounds of 





brown sugar,) five ounces of saltpetre, and eight 
nds of rock salt—and three gallons of water, and 

il the ingredients over a gentle fire, skimming off 
the froth or scum as it rises. Continue the boiling 
till the salt, &c., is dissolved. Have the hams, 
nicely cut and trimmed, packed in casks with the 
shank-end down, as the pickle will thus strike in 
better. When the pickle, prepared as above, is 
sufficiently cool, pour it over the hams. They may 
lie in pickle from two to six weeks, according to the 
size of the pieces or the state of the wea‘her, more 
time being required in cold than in warm weather. 

{ or mutton hams, intended for smoking and dry- 
ing, may be cured according to~this mode, and will 
be foand excellent. Mach of the goodness of hams 
depends on smoking. They should be hung at sac) 
a distance from the fire as not to be heated. They 
should be hung ap the shank-end downward, as this 
will prevent the escape of their juice by dripping. 
Small hams, d for i diate use, will answer 
with two weeks’ smoking; but large ones, and those 
wanted for keeping, should be smoked four weeks 
or more. 

Different articles are used for smoking. Perhaps 
saw-dast from hard wood, where it can be conve- 
niently had, is, oa the whole, to be preferred. Corn- 
cobs are first rate, and are said by some to make the 
‘sweetest’ smoke of any thing. Chips of maple 
and hickory, or the small twigs and branches 
those kinds of wood, do well. 

Another mode which we have seen practised, is 











| thy grasp on both the hoe and slate, and thy 

country will be grateful for the day that gave 

‘thee birth. Let manual labor and intellectual 

| effort go hand in hand, and, heeding the God of 
out fathers, we are safe. (Evangelist. 


to smoke the barrels or casks in which the hams are 
| to be kept, and let them remain in pickle till want- 


of chips, cobs, &c., for several hours. The essence 
of smoke which is thus imbibed by the barrel, is 
imparted to the pickle, and thence to the meat. 
Berr. The bést pieces for corning are the ribs 
and briskets. Pack the pieces in casks, giving a 
very slight sprinkling of salt between each piece. 
Then cover the meat with a pickle mude by rags | 
together, in four gallons of water, eight pounds 


saltpetre, one ounce of saleratus, for one hundred 
pounds meat. Keep a heavy flat stone on the 
meat, that it may be well immersed in the pickle. 
Beef packed in this manner will keep a year, and 
will rather improve than grow worse. 

Another mode, recommended by a gentleman of 
long experience in the packing of beef and pork, is 
the following : For one hundred pounds beef take 
four pounds brown sugar, four ounces saltpetre, and 
four quarts of fine Liverpool salt; mix all intimately 
together, and in packing, sprinkle it evenly over the 
the meat. Add no pickle: the dissolving of the salt, 
&c., with the juices of the meat will be sufficient. 
Keep the meat closely pressed together by 2 good 
weight. We are assured that this is the best mode 
of packing beef that is intended for keeping over the 
summer, and that the quality of the meat is unex- 
ceplionably fine. : . 


Cxuear Porx. For this we prefer salt and wa- 
ter. After having divided the hog, take off the 
shoulders and hams, and all the lean meat; cut the 
sides crosswise into strips, four orfive inches wide, 
and after covering the bottom of the cask with salt, 
pack the stripes in layers set edgewise as closely as 
possible round the cask, with plenty of salt between 
each layer. When the cask is full, and has settled 
for a day or two, put in cold water enough to fairly 
cover the pork. There is no danger of using too 
much salt for clear pork—no more will be taken up 
by the meat than is needed, and may be ased in 
packing a new parcel. 

It has — been discovered that saleratus is a 
good substitute for saltpetre, in salting down meat. 





PRODUCT OF A PREMIUM FARM WHICH 
AT FIRST WAS NO FARM. 


_As the farm of the editor of the Visitor has taken 
him with surprise as being, in the judgment of some 
halfa dozen of the best practical farmers of the 
county, the best offered for premium the present 
year, we will just give an estimate of the crops and 
the value of them, if now disposed of at the cash 
prices. Wetake them from the growing of the 
opening spring: 


80 tons of hay, average worth $12 10,00 
1400 bushels Potatoes at 40 anh yon 
450 bushels oats at 40 cents, 180,00 

8 tons oat straw at $5, 40,00 
150 bushels rye, $1, f 150,00 

4 tons rye straw at $5, 20,00 
150 bashels Indian corn at 90 cents, 135,00 

2 bushels beans in corn, $1,25, 2,50 

5 loads pumpkins in do., $1,50, 7,20 

8 tons corn butts $5,00, 40,00 

2 tons marrow squash®s, 1 1-2 cent, 60,00 
Beets, carrots, cucumbers, ouious, &. 

from kitchen garden, say 10.00 

8 bbls. apples, from grafts 4 years old, 16,00 

40 bushels do., » Worth 25 cts., 12,50 





Pasturage of ten cows through the summer 


and in fall feed, at $8, 80,00 
Pasturage and keeping 4 oxen, same time 

at $10, 40,00 
Do. 4 yearlings and calves at $1,50 3,00 
Do. 5 cosset sheep at $1,00 5,00 
Do. 25 sheep, two months, at 50 cents, 12,00 
60 cords wood at 2,50, (25 sold,) 125,00 
1000 chestnut rails at 5 cents, 10,00 
200 chestnut posts at 5 cents, 50,00 

200 full cartloads of mack for next year’s 
manure, worth 50 cents, 00,00 
$2619,00 


The wood and rails, and posts being taken from 
land as yet unimproved, may be taken as an ex- 
ception; bat of the remainder of the productions, 
we take to ourselves the credit of having produced 
all where at the atmost, when the land came in oar 
possession twelve years ago,—and it is land in and 
near the village of the capital, and in one of the 
largest farming towns of the Granite State—there 
was not prodaced on the whole giound tothe value 
of ten tons of the poorest hay. ‘The whole income 
of all the lots now in our possession was not then 
worth one hundred dollars a year. 

(Hill’s Monthly Visitor for November. 





Ice Houses. On every farm there should be 
an ice-house, conveniently located, and coustruct- 
ed on scientific principles. 
The convenience of these structures can nev- 
er be duly appreciated by those who are ignorant 
of the many advantages they afford for the pres- 
ervation of meat, butter, &c. daring the warm 
weather of summer, when fresh articles are pe- 
culiarly desirable, and when the luxury of iced- 
water is so refreshing to these who are necessa- 
rily exposed for many hours in the fields to- the 
direct rays of the sun during the hottest portion 
of the day. 
It was formerly regarded as a matter of no 
small difficulty te construct an ice-house, and 
great expense was often laid out on details of 
no essential consequence whatever, so far as the 
keeping of the ice was concerned. 
We have now, however, ice-heuses, or reposi- 
tories rather, in our cellars, in the open fields, 
and evenin owr barns and stables—the cost of 
which, frequently, does not exceed five dollars, 
and in which ice, perfectly sound and good, may 
be kept the year round. 
Farmers who have dairies, or who are in the 
practice of marketing meat, milk, eggs, butter, 
fruit, &c. will find an ive house, capable of con- 
taining from four to five cords of ice, and which 
will not cost more than ten or twelve dollars in- 
cluding the filling, (the first year,) worth twice 
the amount, and a source of no small comfort to 
the family in hot weather. 

A PRACTICAL FARMER. 
Bald Eagle Farm, Nov. 2, 1847. 

(Germantown Telegraph... 





Vatve or Hex-Manvure. The complaint of, 
the fly on turnips, and bugs on cucumbers and 
other similar vines, is one of yearly, and some- 
times, of long occurrence. The mischief done 
by these little pes's, is very provoking, and fre- 
quently results in losses of labor and good crops 
which are very discouraging to cultivators. I 
have lately been informed by an intelligent and 
skilful cultivator, that the following preparation 
affords an ample and complete remedy. Take 
hen-manure one part, reduce it as well as you 
can to powder; then with an equal part of plaster 
of Paris, incorporate well together, and sprinkle 
the mixtare over the vines or sow it over the 
drills of your turnips. 

Hen manure is free from the seeds of foul 
weeds, and in consequence of the great abun- 
dance of ammonia it contains, it possesses a 


of | great effect in pushing plants forward. Hence, 


for tomatoes, peppers, and similar plants, in oar 
northern climate, it possesses high value. It is 
well worth being saved with care by farmers 
and gardeners fur every purpose of cultivation. 





jeds only taking them out a sufficiently long time, 
before using, to allow them to drain properly. The 
| barrels are smoked by being placed over small fires 


tion, for if given in too large quantities and 





| 
} 


| 


salt, th ds of brown sugar, thr of | man who keeps one hundred hens, and is very 
7a, cos od ‘al pet yn ewe | apt to find out the best mode of doing any par- 


plant, its effects are fatal. [is value for all pur- 
poses is greatly increased, by being mixed with 
charcoal, or when this is not at hand with plas- 
ter. Every man who keeps hens, should have 
his ben-house so constructed as 70 save.all the 
manure, and save it dry as may be, and he will 
find it no inconsiderable item in his matters of 


rural economy. 
{American Agriculturist. W. Bacon. 





Nest Ecos.—To those who keep hens, and 
desire eggs in winter, a good nest is imporiant. 
The qualities of a good nest are, a tolerable re- 
resemblance to a real egg—for a close resem- 
blance is not important; hens having adopted an 
old law maxim, de minimis tex uot cural—or, 
about minute matters the law dun’t care---and | 
weight equal to or greater than that of real egg. 
A hen will not lay to an egg shell, however per- 
fect it may be, for she knows by its want of | 
weight that it is counterfeit. al: } 

A good nest egg jis made of solid hickory 
wood turned to the mght shape. But every one | 
has not a lathe, and such eggs are not always to | 
be had. Another nest egg which may be made 
by any body, any where, was lately described | 
tous by Mr. D. Lathhop of Lasalle, a gentte- 








ticular thing. 
The eggs are made of clay, formed to the | 
right shape, in the hands. Afier being dried, 
they are whitewashed ; when they are ready for | 
use. The matter is so simple, that it only re- | 
quires to be thought of, to be available. These | 
eggs answer the purpose perfectly—the hens ac- 
cepting them as fully as those of their own | 
make. [Prairie Farmer. 





Bioatrep Carrie-—--Cure. A friend of ours 
who, by the way, is a person of much observa- 
tion, and who, withal, has had considerable ex- 
perience lately in the management of neat cattle, 
informs us that last August he noticed one of | 
his young cattle much bloated, evidently in great 
agony, and groaning loudly, at every breath. 
His first movement was to cut off a small por- 
tion of her tail. He then administered a storng 
dose of thoroughwort, with a small quantity of | 
tansey, which immediately started the wind; a 
second bottle was then poured down, aud the 
animal turned into the yard, and driven briskly 
about for a few minutes, when the bloat wholly 
disappeared, and the animal was in a short time 
as well and hearty as ever. This is a very 
simple remedy, and we have frequently heard 
others assert, generally if not always, an effi- 
cient one. [Maine Farmer. 





A Larce Eco. Mr. Leonard Darling, of the 
West Parish, has left with us, a Hen's Egg, which 
measures 6 3-4 inches in circamference, 9 1-4 in 
length, and weighs 6 ounces. ‘The fowl! which laid 
it, was hatched last April. If any one who owns a 
hen, that can do better than that, we should like to 
have him make it known. [Essex Banner. 


a 





Among the letters read at the New England 
dinner at the Astor House on Wednesday was 
the following : 

Campnivce, Nov. 23, 1847. Gentlemen,—I 
have this day received your favor of the 20th. ] 
am greatly indebted to you for your kind invita- 
tion to the dinner of the New England Society, 
at the Astor House, on the memorable 22d of 
December. It is delightful to all who honor the 
Pilgrims, to witness these annual tributes of re- 
spect to their worth, on the path of their descend- 
ants, who haye wandered beyond the limits of 
New England. 

You, Gentlemen, are citizens of a State, even 
now as great as several of the monarchies of Eu- 
rope and increasing with « rapidity which baffles 
calculation. Its inhabitants are descended from 
more than one national stock, but taking the 
State through, the New England element great- 
ly -predominates. 

The prosperity of this great community,—its 
mighty public works—its mupificent provision 
fur education,—its ample charities,—the sub- 
stantial virtues of the industrious population 
which fills its thousand villages,—are monuments 
og the grandest scale, to the Pilgrim Fathers, 
teaching us, that, wrapped up in the somewhat 
austere characters of those iron-hearted men, 
there was a vital principle, a germ of kindly and 
genial growth, of which themselves were uncon- 
scious,—which we can but faintly cultivate,— 
and which has already been proved abundantly 
adequate to gather and mould the elements of 
great States. When we reflect on all that has 
sprung from the seed thatfellon Plymouth Rock 
we seem warranted in likening it to that order of 
Providence, by which all the beauty and glory 
will, in a few short months clothe the furest and 
the field, now lie buried beneath wintry snows 
or locked up in frozen clods. 

I am not blind to the faults of the Pilgrims. 1 
wish they had but professed a little of the kind- 
ly tolerance of the preseat day. I should have 
rejoiced if Rogers Williams had been allowed to 
weave his spiritual metaphysics in peace in Sa- 
lem, and the Quakers to testify unmolested in 
Boston. It would have spared us a page in the 
history of our Fathers, which cannot be read | 
without a pang. But I feel there is more than 
one page in the history of our times which 
our children will read with equal sorrow and 
shame. I remain, gentlemen, with the highest 
respect, faithfully yours, Epwarp Evererr. 

Messrs. S. Drapery, Jr. Charles A. Pea- 
body, John ‘thomas, B. W. Bonney, L. B. 
Wyman. 








Crime my Massacuvuserts.---We have re- 
ceived a copy of the Abstract of Returns of the 
Keepers of Jails and Overseers of the Houses 
of Correction, for the year ending Nov. 1847, 
pablished by order of the Legislature. 

The aggiegate of prisoners confined in the 
several jails throughout the Commonwealth dur- 
ing the year, omitting those transferred to House 
of Correction, &c., and including aebtors, is 
stated at 4917. Of this number 4234 were | 
males, 683 females ; 4274 adults, and 643 minors; 
4671 whites, and 246 colored. The offences 
are as follows : 

Committed for adultery or lewd conduct 50 ; 
assault 350; burglary 54; forgery 8 , homicide 
2; intemperance 926 ; keeping brothels 87 ; lar- 
ceny 511; passing counterfeit money 33; per- 
jury 4; rape 5; vagrancy 20; all other crimes 
2397. Of the whole number only 847 were 
able to read or write ; and 554 were foreigners. 
550 wete or had been married. 1060 were con- 
fined for debt, and 12 on account of insanity. 
The average cost of board isstated at $ 1,79 for 
each prisoner per week, and the total amount of 
expeuses of the several jails during the year, 
including board of prisoners, salaries of officers, 
&c. $13,908, The b of pri 1e- 
—e in confinement Nov. Ist, was only 

4s 





jC The following is a good article from the 
New York Evening Post, a leading democratic pa- 
per. Our New England men ought to ponder on it 
well before it is too late. (Ed. 


“Tue Free Lanor or avi tHE STATES, 
on THe Stave Lapok or THE SourHERN 
Srares. Which shall occupy wild of 
Oregou aud California, and that large tract of coun- 
iry now coorparatively aninhabited, which may be 
acquired from Mexico? 

Ifthe slave labor of the southern states goes 
there, the free labor of all the states will not; and 
the country will be given up chiefly to agricultural 
pursuits. If the free labor of all the states goes 
there, the slave labor of the southern states will rot 
and ina few years the country will teem with an 
active and energeti> population, and its resources 
will be developed in every possible manner that hu- 
man ingenvity or enterprise can invent. Instead of 
being devoted chiefly to agricultare and the trade 
connected with it, commerce, maoufactures, and 
every branch of labor that can reward man will 
start up. In a few years, and, as if by magic, a 
thousand keels will be launched from the western 
coast into the broad bosom of the Pacific. All wes- 
tern America, the islands of the Ocean, and the 
swarming coasts of eastern Asia, will feel at every 
port the invigorating energy that attends the hardy 
sons which float under the stars and stripes, and the 
commerce oo the Pacific will present a spectacle 
unrivalled by any thing the world has ever seea. 

Ifthe slave labor of the southern states goes to 
these territories, the free labor of all the states will 
not; and the political institutions will be established 
with the chief object of perpetuating that slave la- 
bor. Here will be anend to all political progress. 
As in the states of the South, political reform, the 
removal of unjast burdens, and the amelioration an 
advancement of the condition of freemen, will for 
centuries be almost unknown, or if it comes at all 
it will be after the clamors for constitutional reform 
have been heard, as in Maryland, for almost a 
quarter of a century. 

If the free labor ofall the states goes there, the 
slave labor of the southern states will not; and with 
the free labor of all the states will go free schools, 
free institutions of learning, artizans of every kind, 
mechanics intelligent in every sort of work ; political 
institutions, the first object of which will be in per- 
tect harmony with the great plan of the universe, 
which is to eievate and improve every man, and 
secure to him the greatest possible degree of liberty. 
Sach a light will rise on the western coasts of Amer- 
ica as shal! shed its rays far across the Pacific, and 
attract the eyes of all Asia by its brightness. The 
tyranny, oppression and slavery of the old world 
will then be betweea two consuming fires. 

Shall the free labor of all the states or the slave 
labor of the southern states occupy those broad and 
genial western climes? ‘This is the question pat to 
every man, and he has a voice in its decision. There 
are those who say that the’ present is not the time to 
decide it—that by agitating it, the government is 
embarrassed—that it woald be better to wait until 
the territory was amicably obtained. Such persons 
desire to render the friends of the free labor of all 
the states quiet and passive until the friends of slave 
labor can spring a decision upon them. Now, and 
now only, is the moment for decisive action. By 
delay, the brighest anticipations for unborn millions 
may be forever extinguished.”” 








Symproms. 1. If a person complains much 
of want of time, you may be sure that he wastes 
a great deal of it foolishly. 

2. Ifa person promises largely, you will not 
fail to notice that he seldom performs. 

3. Ifa person inveighs loudly and frequently 
against a certain crime, he is, ten to one, him- 
self addicted to it. 

4. If 4 person fawns on you when up, he will 
most assutedly trample on you when pees 

5. If a person boasts of his learning, or his 
money, you will find either his head or his purse 
empty. 

6. Ifa person insists that his children are par- 
ticularly good, depead upon it that the rogues 
are half rained already. 

7 Ifa person sports at others’ infirmities, you 
will observe that he is totally blind to his own. 

8. If a person is continually complaining of 
the town in which he lives, it only proves that 
he is not fit to live in it. 





Hanits. Habit isa strange thing. It is the 
aduption of and continuation of certain kinds of 
actions until they become easy and natural to 
us. But the power of habit is still more strange. 
Look at it. It often counteracts the most sin- 
cere determination. It constrains many to break 
the most sacred vow. With herculean energy, 
it contends with the tesulution of the mightiest 
minds, and never will it relinquish its tenacious 
grip, while there is the least hope of victory. It 
sways our lives, moulds our characters,establish- 
es our reputations, controls our feelings, and de- 
termines our destinies. See then, what depends 
upon the habits you contract. How prudent 
should we be in choosing at first a course of ac- 
tions. Do you hear, young man, your future 
destiny, as a man, as a citizen, as an immortal 
being, depends upon the habit you prefer now. 





Fire your Newsparers. Every person who 
takes a newspaper (and especially a weekly pa- 
per,) should keep files of it, and every two or 
three years get them bound. Every man who 
does this, leaves a valuable book to his children; 
who p his y and value the be- 
quest more than ten times the cust. A volume 
of newspapers sixty years old would now sell at 
more thau cost anywhere. A newspaper is the 
best history of the times which can be found. 
After a long lapse of time they are resorted to 
by scholars and antiquatians with great inter- 
est. 











MECHANIC ARTS. 





MODERN IMPROVEMENTS. 


It would be a curious calculation to ascertain 
the effect of modern discoveries in virtually 
lengthening human life, and multiplying popu- 
lation. ‘The vast foree of the machinery of all 
sorts which inventive genius has set to work in 
the field, the work-shop, the factory and else- 
where, is equivalent to an addition to the world’s 
population of many millions of working people. 
If the inhabitants of the earth were increased 
fifty-fold, and all that vast number should be ac- 
tively employed in industrial labor, they would 
accomplish far less than is now performed by 
steam aud other engines discovered and set in 
motion by the genus of man. ‘The engines 
employed are in some respects even superior to 
human hands, working with more precision and 
without reluctance or weariness, undertaking 
the heaviest burdens and the most laborious 
drudgery, without complaint and without ex- 
pectation of reward. 

Quite as remarkable is the virtual addition to 
the term of human life which the inventions of 
the age have made. The saving of time is 
equivalent to the lengthening of life. Consider, 





The number of prisoners in Boston is stated 
at 3563, or more than three fourths of the whole 
number. Salem comes next upon the list, hav- 
ing 226 ; Lowell 201 ; New Bedford 177 ; Wor- 
cester 145; Dedham 115; Taunton 113; and 
twelve other jaiis from 78 downwards ; the low- 
est numbers being Barnstable 9, Edgartown 3, 
and Nantucket 2. 

The total commitments to Jails and Houses of 





Correction for crimes during the year was 
6206 ; and the total t of exp of Jails 
and houses of Correction $72,283. Estimated 


value of labor in Houses of Correction $ 15,728. 


MARBLEHEAD Fisueaies. The fishing busi- 








ness at Marblehead has greatly declined, while it 
has increased largely at Gloucester, Beverly, and 
| other ports. In former years 100 sail have been 
sent from Marblehead to the Grand Bank, while the 


Care should be used, however, in its applica- present season the number is only 21. They have 


all now arrived, except one, and have been unusu- 


placed in too close proximity to the roots of the ‘ ally successfal. [Newburyport Herald. 


then, the amount of time saved to the whole 
| travelling and business community by the in- 
| creased rapidity of travel and intercommunica- 


| tion by sea and land, by railroads and stzam- [ 


| ships. Instead of thirty-five or forty days spent 
| in going to Europe, it is now accomplished in 
| twelve to fourteen days—and a few hours are 
sufficient now for the passage between cities 
which formerly occupied days and weeks. 

| Still more than railroad and steam does the 
| telegraph economise time. Inthe olden time, 
the merchant must wait a week or two for the 
slow moving mail to give him information of 
the markets in the various places with which he 
was connected in trade ; but now, the inquiry is 
made and the answer given with the same 
quickness with which a flash of lightning trav- 
erses the distance. These immense achieve- 
ments over the obstacles which time and dis- 
tance opposed to ial and other inter- 
course, afford incalculable advantages to the 
business operations of our day. Not only do 
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they add, as it were, whole years to the life 
of man, by enabling him to perform in a few 
days or weeks the same amount of duty which 
formerly required months and years, but the 
ease with which information and orders can 
be transmitted is a vast saving of expense, of 
wear and tear of body and mind, of exposure 
to danger, and of the Joss and imconvenience 
of frequent and long separations from busi- 
ness. 

The changes in the state of the mar et of 
the crops being instantly communicated, saves 
a great many masticulations which would, in 
other circumstances, be of common occurrence. 
In short, no class of men have derived great- 
er advantages from the progress of science and 
inventive genius thar the business men of this 
day. Modern improvements have put into their 
hand the lever with which to move the world. 
Upon the whole, need it be questioned whether 
human life, in modern times, with modern helps 
is not virtually, and for practical purposes as 
long as methuselah’s. [Mercantile Times. 





Tue Mines or Mexico. 
ror exists in this country, as rds the mines in 
Mexico. ‘The asual impression is, that because the 
produce is in actual gold and silver, the result must 
be enormously profitable, and that when fifteen or 
twenty millions of doliars are thas dug out of the 
earth, it is, as it were, that much clear profit. 

So far from this being the case, the gold and sil- 
ver mines of Mexico do not yield, on an average, as 
much profit on the capital, labor, and expenses as a 
lead or iron mine, and we venture the assertion, 
that there is actually more profit in hard dollars, 
from the coal mines of the Cited States, than on 
all the precious metals annually produced in Mexi- 
co. Hundreds of gigantic fortunes have been sunk, 
and thousands of individuals ruined, in working the 
mines of Mexico. The amount of capital employed 
is very great: the cost of repairs of eepients the 
superintendence, labor, materials, the various heavy 
and unavoidable expenses, are all excessively heavy, 
and many mines that are now worked, are los 
money—others yielding but small, and very few 
them, large profits to the proprietors. 

We have heard it estimated, that the mere cost 
of quicksilver, y for extracting the silver 
from the ore, is equal to, from one-fourth to one- 
third of the prodace of the mines. 

Under these circumstances, it is in vain, to look 
to that source as one of heavy revenue, in case of 
occupying the Mexican territory, though, of course, 
if we take ion of the mining districts, we 
could obtain the same centage of duty, that has 
heretofore been exacted by the Mexican government, 
but even this, if it is to be collected rd the means of 
large bodies of troops stationed there, for the purpose, 
would result in very little, if any, advantage - over 
the expense incurred, particularly as the location of 
the mines embrace a very large extent of country. 
{New Orleans Bulletin. 


A very common er~ 








Errect or Water on Leap Cisterns, 
Pires, &c. Perhaps one of the most remarka- 
ble of those conclusions to which recent chemi- 
cal authorities have come is this, that the purest 
of al! water, even were it distilled, is the most 
likely to act on lead, and thus become contami- 
nated with poisonous matter, This fact affords 
a remarkable instance of the power of distilled 
water, in even a close cistern, to corrode lead, 
while no such power was possessed by the same 
water undistilled, and even containing carbonic 
acid, if any really did also exist in the water 
distilled from it, or at all events impregnated 
with what Christison has found to be preserva- 
tives against corrosion, when allowed to act 
slowly and quietly—viz., neutral salts, such as 
sulphates of lime or magnesia. [The Builder. 





A New Anticte ror tHe Feet, The New- 
ark Adv. describes a new prodaction, which 
German industry and ingenuity have introduced 
into this country, which had long been greatly 
needed, felt shoes, which unite lightness, ele- 
gance and durability. 1f there is a certain pres- 
ervation against gout, rheumatism and cold, it is 
found in these shoes, which have been known 
and approved in Germany for more than a han- 
dred years. They differ from India rubber shoes 
essentially in this; that they not only protect 
the feet from cold and wet, but allow the perspi- 
ration to pass through their pores, while India 
rubber solicits and retains the perspiration, 
thereby giving rise to the above mentioned evils. 
These shoes are necessary forall who have long 
to stand on a cold floor. 

These shoes are the surest protection against 
glazed frost, and when suled with leather may 
be used like ordinary shoes. [Atlas. 





Copper Veins Workep sy THe INDIANS --- 
From recent discoveries on the shores of Lake 
Superior, it is supposed that some of the veins 
of copper in that region were worked by the In- 
dians many years ago. During the progress of 
a survey of the location of the North Western 
Company, not far from Eagle River, pieces of 
copper considerably wrought into shape, were 
found several feet below the surface, and near 
them were stone hammers, wedges and other im- 
plements. In one pit, which ran down several 
feet into the solid rock, a bushel of hammers, 
wedges, and pieces of copper were discovered. 
Near this pit an open cut 24 feet in length had 
been made along the course of a vein of metal. 
Similar proof that other veins had been rudely 
worked many years ago are said to have been 
found in various locations. 





New Pain PaeventinG AGenxt. Some in- 
teresting experiments were made at the Baltimore 
College of Dental Surgery, with a new agent em- 
ployed by Prof. Silliman in Edinburgh, to prevent 
pain in surgical operations. The agent in question, 
seems to be very superior to ether, and not to be 
fraught with the unpleasant conditions which so fre- 
— attend the use of the latter 5 oy We un- 

erstand that the experiments so far have heen very 
satisfactory. 





SrrenGru or [ron Pivvars, At a meeting 
of the British Association a few years ago, at Glas- 
gow, 4 paper was read by Mr. Hodgkinson, describ- 
ing a series of experiments made by him on the 
strength of iron piilars. It appeared from these, that 
a pillar, square at the top and bottom, is about three 
times as strong as one rounded at the ends—that if 
the pillars are. not placed perfectly perpendicalar, 
at least two-thirds of their strength is lost—and that 
they are one-seventh stronger when swelled in the 
middle, like the frustrum of a cone, with the base 
in the centre of the pillar. 














Bite or ARartTiesnake. Dr. Lee, of Hart- 
ford, Conn., who has practiced extensively at the 
South, states that he has treated five cases of rattle- 
snake bite, and all of them saccessfully. His reme- 
dy is alcoholic liqaor—either rum, brandy or gin— 
given in large doses. A half pint every fifteen min- 
utes, making a quart in an hour, is not too much, to 
be given as soon as ible after the bite. This 
remedy has been used at the South to a great extent, 
and has never been known to fail ofa cure. The 
liquor absorbs or deadens the fatal viras, and never 
imtoxicates the subject so long asthe virus of the 
reptile is in the system. 
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